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This book is NOT about a dry, academic theory called "Citizen 
Ad\ocacv". It about the corlcept, the people, and Ihe action 
that those two words represent. 

This book is NOT about impersonal, faceless beings called "ad- 
vocates". It 1*^ about Stan and Janet and other individuals like'^them 
who are trymg to do something to enhance the lives of mentally 



l7_Srir ijouiTTs -NOI^dboul stereotyped^ retarded^^^^proteges'-'. tt 
abuot Lufi^anJ Ho v mc and other mentally retarded pcrouns like 
them who are able to share m the benefits of the advocacy experi- 



And, as you may have gathered, this book is NOT about labels. 
It IS about people . . . people who happen to be young . . . peo- 
ple who happen to be mentally retarded. 

* * ♦ 

You have probably heard or seen the word "advocacy" used in 
many ways durmg the last few months, and generally speakipg, it 
means "pleading another's cause". A lawyer is an advocate; Ralph 
Nader is a consumer advocate, parents are usually advocate^ for 
their, children, Associations for Retarded Citizens are considered 
corporate advocates, there are also some government-supported 
programs today which are called Child Advocacy. 

In this book we are talking about one specific model of advo- 
cacy called "Citizen Adxocacy " which was developed by Dr. Wolf 
Wolfensberger. Citizen Advocacy has become more than just a 
concept made up of words vvritlen dovyn on paper — it's a grow- 
ing movement composed of advocacy programs across the country 
which are putting the plan into action. You as a young person can 
take part as a Youth Advocate. ^ 

We define Citizen .Advocacy for mentally retarded persons as 
"a one-to-one relationship^ between a mature, capable volunteer 
("advocate") and a mentally retarded person ("protege") in which 
the advocate defends the rights and interests of the protege and 
provides practical or emotional bacT^-up (or a combination of both) 
for the mentally retarded person. All of this occurs within the 
framework of a structured advocacy system. 

* "A ONE-TO-ONE RELATIONSHIP" This simply means that two 
people meet on an equal basis in order to .form a mutually bene- 
ficial relationship which involves sharing and accepting a certain 
amount of responsibility on the part of both parties. It does not 
imply that the advocate comes to the relationship with the follow-' 
ing attitude. "I am going to be your advocate and help you wheth- 
er you like it or not' because my ego dehiands that I see myself as 
a benefactor going through the world shedding sunshine^and do- 
ing good." In a true advocacy relationship, the protege has a great 
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deal to offer, too, and | the relationship betomes a meaningful 
growth e^qDerience for bc)th(p^rt^es. ^ ' 

VOtUNTfER ("ADVOCATE"): The words 
used here (efer mainly to emotional and 
mental maturity and capability. Teenagers make good advocates 
for proteges of all ages, and the major limitations placed on young 
teens are dge to the fact that they have not yet reachpd the age of 
legal maturity or accountability" and, therefore, may need some 



"A MATURE, CAPABLE 
"mature" and "capable" 



assistance in matters requiring that the advocate be legally classed 
as an adult. But as a t^nager "comes of age", he can add new 
pesponsibilities to his advocacy role. 

/' When it come^ to being advocates, young people have many 
^qualities that give them an advantage over aaulfe. While you as 
young.persori and a npvice advocate may not posses* all the knowl- 
edge of bureaucratic systems'or know-ho\v to "go through chan- ~ 
nels", J^u' do have impatience with t^hese pr>ocedures, lots of * 

, . energy, and the . ' a bility 'to^ think logically. Add ide a lism, hum,an 

trus t, and the^^willi ngness. to get personally Involved, and you have 

^hp makings nt ;? < .r;yHP-A :iHvnr;:>tp 1ntnrm;^hnn Pthntif -<;y<;temg. 

programs, and avenues of help open to your protege can be easily . 
gained from the advocacy office, the Association for Retarded Citi- 
zens, or the Y^uth ARC That's part of theii^ rj^le. 

\ In an article entitled "Youths as Advocates" written by Doliald 
Ophen and Catherine V. Richards for Children Todaf magazine, 
the Follov^ing description of an advocate was given: ^ 

The advocate, is" skillful in working with availabfe resources, 
but equally important,' he is able to mobilize new resources. 
He is'able to keep his eye on the eventual target but to de- 
tour, accept frustrations, and toleratd^delays as he progresses 
toward hjs goal. Effective advocates are- not those who accept ✓ 
the sta'tus quo; rather they are assefrtive, compe^Jitive, atiJable 
to respond to a setback wjth a new^ more forcef ul_plat\ 'of 
actjon. And they are not detached — they function most suc- 
cessfully when they "are deeply committed to th€*ir cause 
... In the process of thinking about and speaking for causes 

* anrf other people, a voung person may test his own beliefs , 
iand values, define his personal strengths, "and shape himself _ 
into the kind of person that#he admires^. As. he speaks for 

. others, a youth brings his own values into'^sharper forcus. 

4 Children Today ^ ~ 

' ^ ' March-April, 1972 

Don't jet the word "VOLUNTEER" jn our definition throw yo.u. 
The Citizen Advocacy Program is not just another stereotyped^ v^P~ ^ 
unteer^oj^ram. There are several elementsjwhich' make advocacy 
different from traditional "Buddy'f programs. ' ' * 

1] In the first place, the advocatg is a volunteer to/ci specific In- 
dividual, not to an^institution^'Rmgram, or agency. He doesn't 
just have contact with his protege in group settings or set 
visiting hours He is there at all times if the protege needs 
him. He does not encounter the conflicts of interest which 
sometimes arise* when a sal^a^cied professional must^hoose 
J^etween what is bo<^t for the retarded person, and whatjs 
best for the agewcy he -works for. _ . — 

2) The advocacy relationship i^a mutual qhe; it's not jusi one 
' ' person condescending to help someone.less fortunate than 

\ \ 
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himsf.'h Tfiere's nt) pit> in\c^ed.- Advocacy is a two-way 
street . - - I . 

l< In Ifie f>dst, it fij/ ])v*'n c{>mni()n for maoy \outh volunteers 
to t^o into [)ruHrani> simpiv to-bnnj^ recreation and enjoyment 
to mt'nKiil'v reta/ded persons Fhc' si.ope of jhe advocacA' pro- 
i»rjni ^ot.'s he/ond this gojl A(j\ocales want to establishs^ 
fnvndvhi[is v\ith regarded fX'opU^* l)Ut the\ also waqt to work, 
toward more (ommuniu acceppnre and .a more normal life- 
/sr\le lor their-protf^gos The ad\ocate is a fighter for the rights*, 

help the retarded person rulftll his potentials. 



i^f^e di^c i-i^'^ion beiowi, it is no! as regimented as many volun- 
teer [)rogrctriis The ^i\ocate is »nitia!I> screened and trained, 
tind th,(» jduKa(\ office keef)s m t^uch with him after he ha^ 
bvvn nrutcliod'^^ilh a protege to make scire that things go well 

^\ith the relat^)nship But. the ad\ocate js not rec|uired to dp 
a e;rcht deal ()f pap'erwc^ rk, and he is free to use his own ^ 

^ (reatie irtge^^Jjilv 'in de\ising w^iys to improve the ciuality of 
'ljK»:tj)r his protege 

' 5 i \ V h 1 1 m afiy \ o\mD ^ ee r p rot; r a r7i s . e s pec j a I !> those which serve , 
rt'^!C>.'nti of mstitutions, are oriented tow\ud slwt-term rela- 
' tiofTihips and ^^«>ul) a(i!\iti(*s tlie ad\pc^c\ prwr^m is geared 
tcA\/ird estahhshinv; relationships th,tf will be long-term when-* 
(^\c/ f)o^^ibl(\ and t(n\ard .ndividutjfi/e^l attention for men- 
^allj retarded'pc^ople. - . 

^ ''"A MENTALIy RETARDED PERSON (PROTE.GE)": A mentallyX 
retardec/^erson is one c;i more, tjban six million Americans (or^ 
roughly/three percent ot th^ tbtal^U. S. population) who v^ill, at 
some tjfme in thetr^j^ves, function in the mentally retarded range. 
They are slow or limited m theijp learning processes, and may not 
be able to easily apply what they learn to daily living. Mental re- 
tardat/on IS not the same.as "mental illness" which ^s a mental (3is-^ 
turbance that causes a person's inability to cope with his environ- 
ment/ rp^ardless of his intellectu<U'"^evel. 

Mental retardation is not/^^sfckness, and retarded peoplQ should 
not i^e -treated as "patiep.^<^. Neither are mentally retarded people 
"ov/erg/own children'^^hey grow up just as we all do, but at their 
ow/Ti f:^articular rate with their own sfet of potentials. And they are 
nqt tQ.be viewed as "sub-hunrtan'.\pr "menaces to society". They 
ar^ people like us with their own stren^gths and weaknesses. 
^Although we are trying to learn to stay away from labels and 
pigeonholes for people, it is. necessary that you understand somfe 
terms commonly applied to, the various levels of mental retarda- 
tion so that you will know what they mean when you hear Jthem, 
Ba<kically, mentally, retarded persons are divided injo ^ese 'fcatei- 
gofries": ^ ' r 

1) Mildly Retarded |rhis is the group with the least de- 
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gree of relardatio'n. They are often not spotted as men- 
taljy retarded unttl <hey start lo school M^here they are" 
^ * sometimes placed !ri,special education classes. With the 
proper education and traming, these people can live in-- 
d^pendently in community with only occasional 
hef^ , ' , 

71 ^Alorferatgly^lletaTded- — 'ThT^ nroun fi^eds sped3f^dtrca=- 
, ■liu44-^44d vuc a tron a l trammg^Q-tiYe--st . mitMndepe^efXr 



rn 



the community m group homes, apartments, etc. 



Some will work in the community, while others will do 
- — Belter in sheltered workshops. ^ — . . 

3) Severely R^etarded — This group is capable of l^rnirig 
basic self-care such as eating or grdojriing, and most of - 

" tHe individuals can work productively in supervised set- 
' tings. They can live in the community with ongoing as- 
sistance. ^ 'v 

/ ^' A) Profoundly Retarded — This group, which includes only 
* ■ about 1^2 percent of all mentally retarded persons, h^s 
the most^marke^l degree of retardation, hujt cpntrgiry to 
many generally- accepted, myths, they, too, can learn 
basic self-help through highly skilled traini^ig. 

There are over 250 kgown causes of mental retardation, but in 
the majority of cas^ the causes are still unknpwn, and, of course, 
much research m this /leld is going on now. Included in the Iis4 
of causes are. poor pre'-natal care for the mother; use of drugs or 
exposure to radiation byvthe mother during pregnancy, hereglitary 
factors, accidents to or illness of the ypung cH1Jd; malnutritions- 
severe environmental depfivatiorT, and lead poisoning, often caused 
• when children in poverty areas peel and eat flakes of lead-based 
' paint off tenement walls. 

Some mentally retarded people also have associated physical, 
conditions such as cerebral pals/ or epilepsy, apd your prbtege 
m^iy have such a Handicap. The advocacy office, however, makes 
eyery effort to find out beforehand what your feelings as a pros-, 
pective advocate, are concerning having a protege who is multiply 
handicapped. 

There ar^ three main g^9)ups of retarded people who need ad- 
vocates: ^ . ' • ^ ' ' 

1) Those iTi institutions uho need more moividunli^ed atten- 
tion onci Someone to care about their'nghts/aod welfaje. 

2) Those leoving institutions to make the often difficult adjust- 
ment to life in the community Trends tdday, are loward de- 

' ' ii;)stituti()ndli/oti«n or making it, possible for jnore retarded 
people to live in the community. They need ^ompdne.to help 
them 'bridge the ^ap. , ♦ , ■ 
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3) Those \vj^^ave always lucd m the cornmuruty, but ar^ still ' 
i^(>\dU^^n)\^ pe()[)l(', especiafly uf their own *ige who could 
pf'avide N^alUiVyCv pccr-gKHjp experiences. 

"DEFENDS IHE^ RIGHTS AND INTERESTS OF THE PROTEGE": 
Your role as an advocate will depend a great deal on the individ- 
ual needs of the protege you are matched with. Advocacy roles 
ra ng e fr om -bem|>^^anct^by Advocate who helps a retarded per- 



Igency^'to being a triend or an adviseF 



to a protege over a^long^period of time. Included rn Citizen Advo 
cacy r-oles'for adults -are the nnore formal, legal arrangements like 
Jl^4Pg ^ fflj^ rdu n 0f a tfmte e^ Whea yog come of ag e legally you 



may want to expaiid y(!)Uf advocacy responsibilities in these direc- 
tions. 

The following are examples of roles Youth Advocates can play: 

A f§niale Youth Advocate to a mentally retarded, IbiincJ and 
deaf child must find a meaningful way to communicate with 
him. , > 

A 16;year-old retarded girl with emotional prjobiems runs 
away from home and is being held in the courify detention 
cei;iter. Her parents, frustrated and angry with htr behavior, 
refuse to allow her to return home. Her Youth /Advocate is 
called in to work with the girl and her parents /nd the local 
advocacy office* 
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rd^ child^ i 



A Youth Advocate for a smalls retardeM child^ realizes that the 
substandard housmg the family lives in is hazardous to the 
health of the protege so he sets about to locate better living 
quarters for them, working with a service agency in his town. 

^A young man becomes an acjvocate for a middle-aged re- 
tarded man who cannot drive and has Md no way to get out 
into the- c omm u nity f o r recre a ti o n a l or learning artivifipS; 



A gtf l-dectdesHo becorne an-advecate-and is^matched with a 
reidrtfedglrt Irer own age who hdb terebrai pdlj>y duu Iiaa liad 
no ejjfi^iji^nfg with peerjijiroup friendships wi!h* normal girls 



He? Q vvn a ge^ - — ' — 

/■ 

These situations are based on real advocate-protege relation- 
ships and illustrate Ihe variety of ways youths c^n serve as advo- 
cates, going beyond mere leisure-time recreational relationships. 
They desaibe some of the w^ys a Youth Advocate can provide 
"PRAtTICAL OR EMOTIONAL BACK-UP (OR A COMBIN/^TION 
OF BOtH)" for the pro^ge. 

"THE /RAMEWORK O^: A'StRUCTURED ADVOCACY SYSTEM": 
Tht^ refers to the way in whkh'^sevefal Citize^j^dvocacy programs ^ 
have been implemented around the country tfrbs far, and the way 
in which NARC is proposing that ARCs set uprorograms. While.it 
is possible for advocacy relationships to happen without this office 
framework; it is felt that in order i,p have the most stable, lasting 
relati^ships and in order to prt)vide back-up for the advocate, 
local and state advocacy offices are needed. ^ ^ 

At the loc!al level, the advocacy office will probably be started 
by the local ARC whose Board of Directors will serve'^as thf policy- 
making body for the offiCQ. If at alf possible, the local itdvocacy 
office should have a full-time salaried coordi-H^loi^vvith secretarial 
back-up. The coordin^ator is responsible for recruiting advocates 
and proteges into the program througlVpublicity, Speaking engage-, 
ments, etc, screening applicants; training advocates, monitoring 
th^ advocate-protege relationships, and documenting and evaluat- * ^ 
ing the success of^he program. It is also helpful to hire. a full-time 
or Dart-time assistant coordinator who may ,be designated as^the ^ 
Yj^oith Coordinator tp work specifically with the youth component, 

Th^ local office shoiHd also have an Advisory Committee^ made 
up of conrjmunity p^fessionals and interested laymen who serve 
as resources for HTeadvocacy office. The membership can include 
lawyers, business^ leade^rs, city officials, teachers, physicians, social ^ 
workers, clergymeo^nd representatives frorp various civic clubs 
or sister organization^ far handicapped people.. Members of the 
Advisory Committee can be called upon for advice arid assistaf)Ce ^ 
when specific situations arise which fafi within their areas of ex- 
pertise. This gives you an opportunity as jj/ouih Advocate, to work 
with adult prgfessionaJs and make valuable, contacts with*them. 11 
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If thoro are several loc^^advocacy offices established in a state, 
or if si'veral f)ro^rt>rnb d(;| anticipated, it is best for the State ARC 
to establish a state a.dv!>cacy office, (oo. This office reinforces its 
Jocal branches ioy ke^bg mfornried about current legislation af- 
bctipgjvmdicapped people, serving as a research center for ad- 
vocacy materials, organizing fund-raising efforts, dissenninating 
publicity about local p rn prams^ providing legaf hack-up, training 
local Luardy^orvand generally . CQordinalingahe-effQrts ofJocaL 



auv6C(>cy~pro'granTS'" 



The state. ^dvocar yJiIfkeJc a n also kopp in tniirh w/ith NARr\_-__ 



-C4^44<J -A d^uc^ a L -y^4^ft^fetVslw^f^^ a n d mat e rial s v yith NARG ^ 
who will, in ^ turn, send Citizen Advocacy materials to them. 
NARC's Project is a four-year fc^derally/ funded effprt to.develop 
printed and audio-visual materials on advocacy to help/ARC's set 
up programs and train cObrdmatbrs and advocates. 

/ /' ' 

, WHAT ADVOCACY CAN DO FOR \dv, AND 
WHAT YOU CAN DO FOR AQVQfAC\ 

'So far, \ve havje talked about what Citizen Adv6cacy is, and who 
and wh^'t it involves. Reasons fqr fnvolvement are apparent: 

As an advocate, you can help a mentaUy i-etarcled person grcAv 
and develop by giving him a more norma/ environment In 
which to live. Mentally retarded people Kave been isolated 
and bvaT=pf&t^cted fqj ioo long. They need to be exposed to 
experiences, both good and bad,Mhat allybf us have in com- 
mon-?^ happiness, fulfillment, rejection, failure. This is in line, 
witklhe Normalizivfion Principle you wiu study in your advo- ^ 
cacy training sessions. / 

As a Youth Advocate, you can be more than a friend to your 
^ protege — you can speak out for his /ights and make sure he , 
receives all (he benefits and services He is entitled to. You can ' 
belp him t6 develop qualities that vyill enhance. his sod^ial ac- 
ceptability, and you can introduca^him into the comrf\unity 
in new way?. ^ J * 

You will enjoy the personal satis^ction of watchmg.your pro-^ 
teg^gain a sense of his own vanue as an independent human 
being. You will also c6me to/fave a better understanding of 
, the problQhis of retarded people as- you make a $^ice con^ ' 
Iribution that goes well beyond traditional volunteerism. 

^ , You will gain a new frfeo/ to get to know and have fun with. . . 

' You will be getting ir>/on the ground floorjof a nationwide 
advocacy movemenflnat is spreading social aitivism. You can 

^ ijbarn firsthand abouC human problems, and pr^Qg ^^| rfs offering 
solutions. If you ^^e considering a career in a related field, 
this experience w^fl help you to make up your mind? 

/ . « ' ' 



/ 
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In cor.clusion, let's share this quote from the Children Today 
article mentioned above: * 

, The society must clearly make evident its needs for the ener- 
gies and abilities of youth. These needs should be significant to 
the society, call upon l^e talents and energies of young pe'o-^ 

* pie, and pr6vide youth with real ^xpenenccs with the difficult 
policy issues involved in deciding the course of human affafrs 
in theij community. The profound questioning and occasional 
activism th^t marks advocacy by young people may arouse . 
strong (eelings in adults and their institutions. . . . The .will- 
ingness 01 adults to respond to young people with honesty 

• and flexibility is essential if young people are to develop into 
^ fully mature adults and skilled advocates. 

WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT CITIZEN ADVOCACY? READ . ^ 

ON! . ^ ^ f 

The next two sections of this book d^al with some of the more 
personal aspects of the advocate-protege relationship and should 
^ive you. mpi-^ of an idea what to expect . . 'So, without further 
dyay* vv^ vvill introduce advocates Stan and Janet, and their pro- 
teges Howie .ar\d Lori. .* ^ * 




^' MY DIARY 

* * • - 

March 31--Today is niy seve^nteenth birthday, and 
tomorrow is another very important day in my 3^ife 
because I am going to take py final driver's, ed.^ 
exam, and if I pass; I get my driver's licence 1. 1 
have been taking a special driver's ed. course after 
school for several months now, and I have learn- 
er's permit which tomorrow will become a real driv- 
'er's license. ^ 

It has been a lot of 'work, l^ut .my older brother 
Alan has hei^ped me, andlwhen he buys his-new car, I 
will get the old Chevy. 

And another important thing i3 about to happen in 
my life. Day after * tomorrow I start in the local 
Youth NARC Chapter^'s Citizen Advocacy Program. 
f That's a lot of words, but mainly it means that I'm 
going to be? an ."advoca^" for a mentally retarded 
friend {"protege") and try to make her life better 
as« we get to kno,w each other and "be friends. 

I guiss ip this first enti*y> I should tell you a 
little about myself." As I said, I am 17 today and I 
have a 19-year-old brother who goes to college, and 
a 10-year-old little sister, Susie, who is a brat 
most of , the time, and I^ live with my parents in I 
guess what you would^call an average neighborhood. 
Our house looks lik^ a used car lot sincft^^ajj-^f us, 
except Susie, of course, have-, (or will soon have I) 
our-, own cars. 

I am a junior at Thurston High School, and I make 
mostly B's and some A's, and I like English and think 
I might like to major in special education when^I go 
\ to college. I am not as good in math and scienbe, 
^^'^ Alan is, and even though he lives in the dorm at 
tr"^ p^ the college here; he still comes over to the house 
*v .and helps me with my homework soroetimes (when he 

isn't feeding his face^!).^I think going»to college 
and living in a dorm will be neat. ^ - . <Q ^ 

Oh, Ves, I should tell. you, I have a boyfriend. 
His name -is Stan, and he is a junior, too, apd we 
have been dating about three months. We met in my 
Spanish class, and he has his own car (it's pretty 
beat-up, but we like' itj , and he is *on the track 
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team, so we are enjoying the track meetS^this 
spring. . ; 

Stan and I really have a lot in common, and when- 
I get assigned to ray protege, we will have that in 
common, too. You see, Stan was the one I first heard 
about the .advocacy program from. Several months 
ago, he saw a newspaper story about the program, and . 
after asking for more information, he decided to 
volunteer. His protege's name is Kowie, and what a 
cool guy he is \ He is 25 and lived in an institution 
most of his life, but has recently moved into his 
own apartment, and has a job as maintenance man for 
an office complex. I have gone with -Stan, to see him 
a few times, and we'^ave had a lot Df fun. He has tnis 
wild sense of humon, and we laugh^lS^il our sides 
hurt. Stan has giveji Howie* a chandje to get out and 
dp more th^iJg5...Uia;/ he ever did before. 

Well, I have to go and eat birthday cake and open 
some mo T§ proGonts . Sucio. 4iigi^4gdon giving me this 
diaiT first, so I could write iriiT'be'f ore I, got in- 
volved with all the other gifts. 

April ll-l PASSED! and I am now a full-fledged 
driver. Daddy is going to take me out in Alan's 
Chevy and let me ahow^him how good I am. Alan called 
to congratulate me,, and says he l\as almost enough 
money to buy the new car he wants. I think I may tir 
to talk Daddy into painting the old Chevy bright 
yellow when I get it. 

April 2— Wow, so muph has happened ! Today I drove • 
down ta the advocacy office with my best friend, 
Sharon, and we signed up. Stan had already told the 
local coordinator, -.Mrs. Ashley, about ipe, and I 
knew a little about advocacy because of him and be- 
cause of the Youth ARC kids'who put on a school as- 
sembly about Citizen Advocacy. ** * 

Sharon and I were kind of nervous, and we giggled 
a lot, but we <iid m*anage to fill out application and 
Teference forms, and go through the interview. It 
really wasn't bad at all — not nearly as scair as. 
the driver's test ! Mrs. Ashley gave us some printed 
oiiJ^OMSA^n on what Citizen Advocacy involves and 
said thar now Sharon and I and the office will all 
have time to think it over^^efore we go into the 
program.* - ^ 
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After we are accepted, we'll be trained in orien- 
tation sessions and then we'll be matched with^our 
proteges so we can start doing things and gping 
places toother, I realized today that I have really 
never had ecmtact with many mentally retarded peo- 
ple before. I remember when I was little, and we 
lived in a^-different part of town, I used to laugh 
withai^he other kids, a^t this little boy on our 
bj^xsl^yh o was retarded. We thoufeht it was really 
Tunny LQ-rtm up to his yard and make faces at him 
through the fence, , . 

And then there was this girl Aiijce who was in my 
sixth-grade cla^s. She was slow in school* and she 
wore very thick glasses. She was a couple of years 
older than the rest of us because she had flunked 
twice. Finally, her parents put her into a special 
school somewhere because they all decided that she 
was "mildly retarded". 

Now that I'm older, I look backhand I can see how 
cruel we all were for making fun pf kids just be-- 
cause they were different from us. Maybe if we had 
given them the same chances the rest df^us had to be 
friends and learn how to^et along, they would have 
turned out to be much more like us .than we thought, 

April 9— Today Sharon and I found out that we have\ 
been accepted as advocates, and Stan won. a first 
place at the track meet, so it was a good day all 
around, Not^much else happened this week. My grades 
sli^pe'd some during the last six weeks, an<3i my, run-- 
ning around has been cut down in favor of more* study- 
ing. This is really a shame since I have my driver's 
license now, but if I can get my grades up, I'^l be 
off probation before you know it. 

The next step in being advocates is to go to "two 
initial training sessions, one tomorrow night and 
one a week later, to learn about mental retardation 
and about our proteges, I am really looking forward 
to it, and Stan thinks it's great that I'm in the 
program now, too, 

April 10 — I am pretty/tired tonight, but I wanted 
to write down a few^ of the things* we heard in the 
training session to help me remember them for the 
future. 

1) Citizen Advocacy is basically a one-to-one 



relationship. between a volunteer advocate 
and a mentally retarded protege where the 
advocate is not only a friepd to the protegfe, 
but also looks out for his interests and 
helps him learti do things that make his 
life richer, * 

2) ^ihere are three main groups of retarded peo- 
J)ie who need advocates: those in institu- 
tions, those leaving institutions to adjust 
to community life, and those who have always 
lived in the pommunity. My praJLege can be 
from any one pf these three groups. 

3) The local advocacy office and the coordi- 
nator are Always ready and willing to help 
the advocate help his protege. The office 

. has an Advisory Committee made up of co 
nity professionals like lawyers and doc 
and pther interested people who can 
solv^ problems, both for the office and 
,^ adv^ates. I found out. tonight that my <oc 
tor. Dr. Robertson^ is on the Committee, bur 
local advocacy oTfice is part of a neYwcTrk 
of local offices all across the state wMch 
are coordinateti by a state office. Ther$ is 
also a National Advocacy Project at the Na^, 
tional Association for Retarded Citizens in 
Arlington, Texas, and Mrs. Ashley gave us 
* some of, their material*^ 'tonight. 
April 17 — Two important things happened today — 
Stan asked me -to go to the Junior-Senior Prom with 
him, and T^went to the second advocate training ses- 
sion. Maybe I will be able to take my protege shop- 
ping with me for my prom dr^ss sometime before the 
dance in June. Tonight we learned more about mental 
retardation - its definition, cause-s, and levels-^ 
misconceptions concerning retarded people, and new 
trend s toward helping them lead fuller lives. We, 
.learned that today the trend is toward getting as 
many retarded people as possible out of institutions 
and into community-based programs. And we learned 
that retarded* people should be exposed to a full 
range of feelings and experiences, and they sliould 
have as normal an environment as possible., 

I have certainly learned a lot so far, and next 
week I get to meet my protege for the first time. 



April 25 — Today I got -my report cards, and my 
grades were much better, so I am not in the doghouse 
anymore. I had a meeting witji Mrs. Ashley today, 
too, and she introduced me to my protege's parents 
and to a social \;'orker who is assigned to her case. 
They wanted me to know more about my protege^bef ore 
I meet her for the first time on Saturday. 

Yes, my protege is a girl, and her name is Lpri 
Baker. She is two years older than I am although *they 
say she acts younger. Her parents aren';t ARC mem- 
bers, but they saw a newspaper story about the ad- 
vocacy program and called the office. Lo-p^^t^ mdd^ 
erately retarded, but she also has e^irlepsy which 
they can control pretty well with ro«^cation. They 
told me all about what to do if she ever does happen 
to have a seizure when I aj^^ound, however. I am 
supposed to loosen alj^trlght clothing, and try to 
prevent injury fjioarfalling or hitting nearby ob- 
jects. I ha3i^'iler parents' phone numbers at home and 
work-a^^well as Mrs. Ashley's numbers, and I have a 
medication schedule, so if we are out together when, 
she' is supposed :jto take medicine, T w6h^€ forget. 
It makes me a little nervous, but I think I "*can han- 
dle things, now that I sort of know what to expect. 
Her parents tell me that she isn't very friendly at 
first, and that she is shy, but I am such a nut, I 
'Can probably change that pretty quick 1 

Sharon hasn't bepn assigned- 1<) ^protege yet, and 
she is jealous:. Lori lives onl^ a few •blocks from 
me, so I am going' over Saturday; to pick her up and 
go to the*Dai¥y Queen for a Coke.jl am a little scared 
because what if she doesn't like^e? But we will see, 
I guess. I bet she will like my family. She is an 
only child, and went to a private '.school for mental-' 
ly Retarded i%dSj so she hasn't had much exposure 
to Jcids like me, and doesn't have many friends. I 
am looking forward to our having a good time togeth- 
er. 

April 2S~VielV^^;ierf?inng went pretty weTr,'-! 
think, but she^,d«*^ised kind of pl^in and too young 
for her agaf^'ll have *to help her with that. Her 
mothajxtfoSsn't s6em to know much .about teen-agers' 
o}/cfuies^ Lojtd has light blonde hair, very fine and 
straight and big blue' eyes. She is very nervous, 
though, and -jumped the first few. times I spok6 to 
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her. She didn't have much to say, but I ha^ a feeling 
that she was glad to see me. Her parents ;introduced 
us, and then^left us alone in her rt)om./ 

I felt sort of awkward, but she stat»ted off by- 
showing me some of' her record ^albums and posters, 
and that seemed to ease the tension a little. Then 
we w,ent for a ride to get a Coke. She was really im- 
pressed with my car (did I tell you that Daddy had. 
the Chevy painted yello^ after Alan ttirned it over 
to me?). Any^Af?iy, the 'thing she liked/ best was the 
radio. I turned it off once because I ihought it was 
making her nervous, and she reached over and turned 
it back on. She also liked the seat belts. Evidently 
her folks don't often use their's. l/just don't un- 
derstand how people can ignore safety measures like 
seat belts or proper insurance coveijage. We learned 
all about that in dr'iver's ed. 

Sometimes I have a little troublie understanding 
what Lori says, but she did try to/ respond to mofet 
of the things I asked her. Other than that, though, 
she didn't talk much, so I told her about school, arid 
Stan and the prom. She \it up the most when I started 
talking about shopping for my dress for the prom, 
and about the band that would be p/aying. She really 
likes music. 

V?hen we got to the Dairy QueeA; she didn't want 
to go in for a Coke, so I got them at the window, and 
we sat in the car and drank them and watched the kids 
-go in and out. I saw a couple of my friends and one 
of .the boys even asked who Lori was, and that made 
her blush. I di^dir^tell him she was my "protege** ; 
I Jj|5t told^m she was a fri/end of 'mine, and he 
seemed to understand. We planned to get together 
again next Saturday to gp shopping, and maybe get 
£f. hamburger"^ (inside the Dairy Queen this time!); 
,Bkli when I too'k.her'home, she seemed a lot more re- 
lAx^d and confident. ^ 

As £u matter of fact, so di^^I l I think we will be 
good friends; but I have a lot yet to learn about 
Lori and-'abouf being ^n advbcate. 

May .5*-~y/hen I went tp p,iOk up Lori again today, 
she hdd tried to fix her hair like mine--parted in 
the middle and curly, but Since her hair isn't cut 
like.miJie, it didn't turn/ out too good. I didn't 
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kpow whether to try toldb it over for her, or just 
toi. let it go. I finally decided to ntf^aise her ef- 
forts, and see if lateb I can't get her mother to 
let me take Lori to my qeauty shop for an easy-care 
hairstyl^e. 

We had so much to do today that we barely got it 
all-in. The first thing! she wanted to do was to go 
to 'the Dairy Queen so wfe went by there first, and 
she went in with me to aet the Cokes, and I helped 
her count out the corredt change. She really loves 
juke boxes, and I almost Icouldn' t get her away from 
the one in the Dairy Queen when it ^as time to leave 
to, go .shbpping for my pradi dress. 

I -think Lori was a littke bewildered at the shop- 
ping center at first, bul She soon was helping me 
pick out formal^-to try oi, and she even tried on a 
couple. In the end, we bought this beautiful pale 
orjange formal for me, ankl helped her buy a new 
blpuse with some money hdr mother had given her. 
Lori was really pleased when one of the salesladies 
thought we were sisters i f am startin^^o sort of 



feel like she is my' siste' 
tremely interested in how 
works at the dreSs shop — I 
^normalizing" influence or 



And she was also ex- 
my mom's charge acc^ount 
think I am being a very 
Lori I 



After shopping, we went by my hou^se so Lori could 



meet my family (they all go 
we went lo my friend Sharon 



and' her protege, Ann, to g ) to ^ party the advo 



cacy office- was giving for 
Sharon got assigned to Ann 
was matched with Lori. Ann 
girl froci Inwood State Scho 



cility for mentally retarded persons in our town. . 



along great!) and then 
5 house to pick up Shar ' 



dvocajes apd proteges, 
ust a few days after I 
is a 16-/ear-old black,^ 
cl, the residential fa- 



local -advocacy program 
ty Inwood, and everyone 



Many of the proteges in our 
are referred to the office 
'says that it is one of the b^st institutions in the 
country. I have never been out there, but Mrs. Ash- 
ley says some of us will hk going for a qpmplete 
tour soon. Ann is a di-fferent individual from Lori 
in that she is more outgoing. In fact, she is almost 
overbearing at times, ^but pharon and I think that 
it's Just because she wants attention becau^se she 
doesn't get much personal/ recognition at Inwood. 



The four of us picked up another girl friend of, 
Shar's and mine named Lupe who wShts*to be an advo- 
cate, too, and we all went to the party. After a few 
strained lAoments at '^he first when none of us knew 
quite what, •we were supposed to, ^o, we all loosened 
up and had a really gopd time. Lori ended up as 
Record-Changer at the stepeo, a position she 'par- 
ticularly liked, and Ann dancec^ and talked with 
everybody. She is a very good dancer and showed 
Sl;iaron, Lori, Lupe and me scisc of her favorite 
dances. Stan and his protege were there, so he got 
to meet Lori, and they -liked each other vei*y much. 
Stan had to leave a little early because of his part- 
time job. 

The big highlight of the event was meeting the 
newly-hired Youth Advocacy Coordinator, Mike Elr 
lington. Mrs. Ashley decided that the local program 
was get^ting so big she needed an assistant so Mike 
is going to be our Youth CQor(\inator, aSd is he ever 
sharp ! Somehow we had all expected him to be .a real 
*doj-gooder" type, wearing a sUit and tie and acting 
righte"ou~s".""But'Mike is sometriing a^Tse !' He is" 23 and 
is working on his master's a^ the college here, so 
he will only be working pa3>t^time in the advocacy 
program. His hair is'longer than my brother's, and 
he has a moustache, wears wire-rimmed glasses, and 
rides a motorcycle. He really seems to understand 
kids. Mike told us how we can contact him if we need 
to, and he met each one of us personally before the 
party was over. He also said he has worked with the 
staff at Inwood to plan a tour of the institution 
for all of the* Youth Advocates. Ann really liked 
that, and, as they used, to say, "a good time was had 
by all" at. the party! 

May 6 — Well-, Lori and I had our first "crisis 
point" today, .if you can -call it that. Yesterday 
when Sharon and I brough^.Lori home from the party, 
we also had Ann in the ca^./along with two guys who 
are advocates and neighbors' of mine. We liad volijn- 
teered to drive them home after we took' Ann to Irr^ 
wood. 'The boys, Curtis and JimmyJ are both 15 and 
ai<e really ni.c.e and a lot -of fun, but I guess we 
were all being p;retty noisy, and the boys do have 
spirt of long hair. Evidlntly, Mr. and Mrs.- Baker 
thought we were getting their daughter mixed up 



with a wild crowd or something because they'^ounced 
on Lori with a million questions the minute she got 
"in the door. She was still upset about it today, 
^^nd called me, and started to cry* I guess she - 
thought all her new friends were. going to be taken 
away' from her. 

Well, I 'called up Stan, (who has longer hair than 
either Curtis or Jimmy) and we wernt over to see Lori 
and'her folks. By the time Lori's parents had talked 
to Stan for awhile, I think that they were convinced 
that just because those guys have long hair doesd't 
mean they're automatically rebellious o^^nything 
like that, Lori'lb folks told me later that they 
thought Stan was a "well-mannered, intelligerit ^ 
(gooid-looking I) young man with a lot on the bally. 
He told them all about his track interests, and his 
part-time job at the florist, and everybody was 
really impressed. We both casually assured thea 
that longhair \^<e*s just the style.now, etc. So every- 
thing worked out fine. It all got me to thinking 
how people who expect kids with long hair to be bad 
are setting patterns of low expectations for these 
kids which could limit their mo tivat io n. This seems 
similar to me to setting low standards for mentally 
retarded people because by believing in and spread- 
ing destructive attitudes about them, people are * 
restricting their potentials for development. 
That's a heavy thought ,^ Anyway, it all worked out 
well in^the end, I wish my 'parents could have been 
there ! • ^ ^ * . ' 

May 14 — I was sick in bed with the flu over the 
weekend so Lori and I didn't get to do anything 
together. Today when I was really feeling blue and 
wishing I was betterjl got a card in the mail that 
Lori had made f or /neTNlt had pictures of flowers . , 
and a girl in a long drass and music notes pasted s 
all over it and said, "G|t Well Soon, Love Lori". \ 
Yoju know, being an ^adv^rate is relfllly a very nice 
thing! - Njs»^ 
^* May l§--Today was a day I'll never f,orget, Uike 
ana Mrs, Ashley had arranged tours to the institu- 
' tion and a group home here for several of us. Y(^uth. 
Advocates and some of the adult advocates in our. 
local program. We went out to the institution first. 
Sharon and I had be^p out to Inwood bef'ore wh^n we 



took some of the kids home from one of the advocate- 
protege parties, but we had never b6en given^ tour 
before, arid for some reason, I felt sort of uneasy 
about the whole thing when we were driving out 
there.. 

* As far as state residential fac^ilities for the 
mentajlly retarded go, Inwood is supposed to be above 
average, but even though you can tell that they have 
tried to m^ke the dorms and dayrooms look as cheer- 

^ful as possible j; the, whole impression I got of the 
place is one of darkness. Ail the bright , curtains 
and bedspreads in the ^^oi^I'd can't make one large 
room with 40 beds in it sitting on a cold tile floor 
in a very old barn-like building look like" any- 
body '.s "home" . ' i 

Mrs. Ashley ' explained to us how the iristitution 
has tried to develop programs which will help the 
resid^ts, but there ^re so many of them and so few 
staff people that there is barely time to take care 
of the physical needs of the retarded people living 
there, le*^ alone their needs for affectibn and ac- 

• tivity. Sharon's protege, Ann, says that the worst 
part of iiving there is that there is nothing in- 
teresting to do. She' works in one of the dorms, 
helping to ta^e care of some of the smaller kids, 
but if it weren't for Sharpn, she would never. get 
a phone oall or /© letter or get to do all of t^he 
neat thlings they do together like shopping, or rid- 
ing around, or just going for a walk in, the park. 

One of the bad things about Inwood is that it is 
locat'ea on the.outskirts of town, so that it is not 
near apy shopping centers or homes or anything. 
This nife^ns that when the residents do get to come 
into ttown^ tjiey have to ride on the bus that has "'In- 
wood state School" painted all over the sides of it, 
and everybody automatically knowS where they are 
.from/ This segregates them f roin the very beginning. 
They/ all do sort of look different from av.erage" 
kids, too, because most of tliem have yery short, 
straight hair, and some wear clothes that iook Like 
somebody must have donated them to the institution. 
Of course, many of thqse who have pai^nt$ in our 
xtjDwn or nearby do have ♦visitors pretry often and 
they have n^.w 'clothejs an^. things, but it s^'ems to 
/me that a lot of the resid^^its just have' no'body to 
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care anything about them. Several of them ran up 
to us and said. ***Hi^ and^grinned *and seemed very glad 
to see' us, 

' I also have a feeling that we didn't get to see 
all of the wards at Inwood, We never even saw Shar- 
on's protege. Most of the kids we met were vei^y 
ybung, but I am sure there are adults out there who 
have lived there ail their/lives and will continue 
to live there until they die--how frustrating and 
lonely* it must be-( Their lives are wasted, and I 
know from meeting many of the proteges in our pro- 
gram that they could do so met hing if giveri half a 
chancy. 

The .saddest thing I saw there was in a dayroom 
^ where one little boy was standing in a corner with 
, 'r his hands over his e&vs so he couldn't hear the 
( noise of* all the other kids around him, I guess. 
./ Mrs. Ashley told. us that , sometimes he just stands^ 
' and bangs his head against the waif because there- 
^' iz h'othing else for him to do. Another little girl 
had taken a shoe away f roni one of the other kids 
and was pushing it around the floor and pretending 
it was a car or a train because she didn't have any 
toys to play .with, Jhere ane a few toys around, but 
the kids either fight oVer them, or the toys are 
kept on high shelves out of reach. It reminded me 
of Lori because she has a beautiful doll collection 
that her prents started for her when she was lit- 
tle, but tliose dolls j.tist sit there and collect dust 
because they would neVer let her play Vith them; 
she could only look, * \ 

in contrast to Inwood .was the group home for re- 
-tarded girls Jhat we visited. The girls call It 
Delta House, but there's no sign that says so, and 
from-the outside, it looks just like any of ' the 
^ other homes the neighborhood — a red brick bund- 
ling with several stories and a big front porch and 
Jots of big trees around it. There are 12 young 
\' ^men living at Delta with two houseparents, a 
young couple wlio are really cool and certainly seem 
to be into getting,' to know and help the "tenants of 
Delta House. The girls each have' their own rooms, 
and they are fixed up real cute--one girl had a very 
feminine, frilly room, jv^ile another had mod post- 




ers and a blackllght'TlHJ^s. I think this kind of 
privacy is very, important for any girl. Th^ey all 
shai^,e' the hoiisework, and almo^ all of tham^hold 
down some l^ind of job, either^an the c;c(mmunity or 



r town whfere ;:*e*tarded^ 
persons l^earn and do produa<ive jobs. In contract' 
to the/bare dayroom at Inyood, these girls have ''a 



/^fi the sheltered workshop in 



'homey living room/vith a TV,, a ppo]j^,abl'^, 
and/other things to d^-a place to bring their 
fi^iends. You couldn' -Uffelp seeing how. happy they all 
/deemed to be and ho^^roud they wer^ of their inde- 
pendence. Somethijig like that wou^d' do Lori a lot 
of goodc ' y 1/ 

May 30 — Today I found out abouyt. the more serious 
side.of .bein^an advocate., I hadn't seen Lori for 
quite a t^jiffffays^ because I haver had final ^icams at 
school^nd have been pretty busy ^studyin^. Aboiit 
5 p.iiu this after^odn, Lori called me at hpme, and 
she was crying hard. She was[^at the hospital V{i 
-,hep*mom~-because iier dad.had.ha'd a heart, attack ^n* 
was in intensive care. Naturally, Lori ^as awfully 
shook so I asked her to put her mother on the 
pWone and I managed to find out that it wasn't a 
massive cO^ronary or anything like that^^alid that 
he was going to be all right. She put Lori back or^ 
and after talking to her a while longer, 1 de 
that even though her mOm had told her that h^*dad 
wgs going to be O.K., she was still afta^^4^hat he 
wouldn't be. §o, I changed clothes, ca^ied Stan and 
told him I was going to the hosp^^-w see Lori 
because her father was there^^^^et^ drove on over. 

Lori and h^r mom were in one of the waiting rooms, 
Bnd, of .course, there were lots of her mom's rela- 
tives 9nd friends around, so Lol?i and I went* for a 
walk down to the^ coffee' sl;iop to get a Cokfe. She had 
calmed dqwn a litt*le, and after we talked a while, 
I think she felt much better. I just explained to 
her that, while heart al^tacks are alway§ a serious 
matter, they aren't always fatal* I think the rea- 
son she was so scared was that she had seen a shoyf 
on daytime television this summer wjiere one of the' 
guys had a heart attack and died> so she didn't 
iinderstarid that it wasn' t going "to be ^hat ^ay with 
her dad. About the time we were ready to go back 
upstairs, Stan walked into the lobby, and L(5ri was 






^ realJLy glad to 'See him. He put his arm around fier 
shoulders and told her how sorry he was about her 
dad, but^that he knew everything was going to be all _ 
right, and she^seemed to believe him even more than 
she did me. After we walked her back to where her 
mother was, Stan and I decided to leave, and we*both 
told Lori we would check in with her in the iiiorrving. 

On the way back downstairs, Stan and I stopped 
off at the maternity floor and looked at the babies 
in the nursery, %tan and \ hKve sort of joked about 
getting married someday, but we ha^Q never tallied 
seriously ^about marriage or having children-^ ^|ile . 
pretended that one of the babies was ours and kiddfid. 
around about how mUch he Idol^ed like Stan, etc. , 
and then he surpiy^sed me by saylpg, "You know, Jan, 
I always used to think' that if i ev^r had a child * 
that was retarded or handicapped in any way, I 
woul^dn't want it, but after having known Howie* and 
Lori, I've changed my min'd. They have made me see. 
that even' if a child isn't perfect physically or 
mentally, he still ha$ a lot to of f er. " - That was 
al4 he said, but I was* sure impressed. Isn't he 
great! - ^ - 

I will have to take Lori to see the new^babies. 
She has been asking m^ somp questions about boys 
and dating and marriage'' and babies lately, and I 
have tried to answer clearly and' honestly^ Maybe 
a visit to the nursery^ would give us a, chance to 
talk about these things again. , ^ " / 

JjW>^3I — W^ir, 1 never thought any day could be 
worse for LorL-than'* yesterdav^was , but today, more ^ 
troiible sta^ed.^ I called Ifisr this, morning; and. 
she was more cheerful. Then her mother asked to 
speak to me,, and sent Lori out of the ropm, so I 
knew that something was up. It seems thai Lori's* 
mot'her has^oeen so shaken up over her husband's 
at"pack that she has been forced into thipking about 
whkt ^\\y\:^oxciQ of Lofi when bo,th of her parents 
round any'mor.e. Mrs. Baker has r^ever been 
vei'y si(rong physically, and she is Qften -sick, but 
now that the strong m'emher o.f the. pair is in the 
hospital, and' will probably have to take it eas^ipr 
frj^ni now on, Lori'S mother is. wondering if it would 
l^^.bett^ to start trying to get Lori into Inwood 
ow so thft she will be'^iaken care, of after her^ 
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. jjarents are gone. I can't tell you how upset it 
'made me.to^think about Lori living out there. She 
has so rauch'^potential, so much to give ! I could feel 
that several of Mrs. Baker's friends and relatives 
must be encouraging her toward this decision. I 
asked her if she had ever heard about group homes 
. for r^arded girls (like Delta House), and I told 
her all about how the girls there keep house"' and 
hold down jobs and live productive lives. Mrs. 
Baker sounded doubtful to say the least, but I did 
convince her to come down to the advocacy office 
and talk to Mike afid Mrs. Ashley and some' of the 
members of the Advisory Codmiittee for the .advocacy 
program. Then I called Mrs. 'Ashley and Mike and 
they said they would try to set u^ a meeting as soon 
as possible for Mrs. Baker with the houseparents of 
Delta House, tori's doctor, and some of the appro- 
priate professional people on the Advisory Commit- 
tee. So, I am keeping my fingers crossed andl^oping 
for. the best. • . 

Oh, yes, 1 almost^forgot , in^all thjs excitement, 
F'dl^n't wi^rte down that T am^out of schooT now,' 
and^ot my* final grades a couple of days dgo. I did, 
fine on all my final exams except algebra, but my 
average was so high for, this semester that I made 
the honoV role in spite of algebra* My folks are 
very pleased, to^sjay the least, and they ^aid I can 
give a backyard party for all my friends s^dmetime. 
this summer. But first, I have to help get this sit- 
uation with Lori and her parents' straightened out; 

Jxane 5 — Well, alot has happened, so I had better., 
bring you up to date. The meeting with Mrs.. Baker', 

. Mike, Mrs. Ashley, the houseparents of Delta, and 
part of the Advisory Committee was held the 'first 
of the week, and it went very well. The members of 
the Committee who are involved in counseling* and 

r^rogramming for retarded persons were encouraging, 
and Mrs. Ashley arranged a tour of Delta House for 
Lori and her mom and me yesterday. I finally per-' 
suaded Lori's tnom to sit down and talk to Lori about 
the .alternatives she was considering. I knew it 
irould upset Lori some, but after ^all, she certainly 
has, a right to help decid-e her own future ! Tjhat's 
the problem with my protege — her folks have al- 
ways p'rotected her from everything, and haven,' t let. 



'her make any decisions concerning her own lif*e« 
Anyway, Lori took it all very well, and was excited 
about going to see Delta House* She doesn't know 
very much about Inwood, but she has evidently taken 
in enough of what Sharon's ppotege, Ann, has said 
about living there, that 'She isnH too .Qrazy about 
the idea. 

So, we went over' to Delta yestei*day, and Lori 
really fell in love with the place'. As luck would 
have it, one of the girls who has been living there 
is leaving to get married, and the girls were giv- 
ing a shower 'fo'r* her, so Lori and* her mom got to 
see some of. the social life of the place. I could 
tell that Lori's mother was still skeptical about 
Lori's ability to fit into such a place, so I en^ 
couraged her to sit down and talk with the house- 
parents while'her daughter and I went up to see oi^e 
of the girl's room. Judging from what Mrs. Bakey 
said to me later , the houseparents told her the 
stories of two girls who had livedo at Delta in the 

N 

past, and had come there with ipuch less- going for 
them than Lori has ins^er favor, and they adjusted 
^beautifully ! So, now we will just have to wait and 
see what she, and Mr, Baker, and Lori decide. 

June 8 — Two important things happened today. Mr. 
Baker came home from the hospital, and for the first 
time, I think Lori is really convinced that he will 
be all right. ' , ' - 

And best ' of all, Mr*, and Mrs. Baker have tallied 
it over, and they have decided to go ahead witii the 
procedures to get Lori into Delta House. Lori is 
both thrilled and somewhat frightened at the pros- 
pect,' but I must admit that she has plenty of nerve 
becaiise right after they J.old her, she went in and 
got her suitcase out and was ready to start packing. 
I don't think there's much chance that she* won't 
ge^t into Delta with all the back-up she's 'got from 
her family and me and the advocacy program. 

June 22--This will probably be my last entry in 
this diary for a few days because my family is going 
to Colorado on vacation. I am looking forward to it, 
but I will certainly miss Stan during that week. I 
guess I can send him lots of postcards. And, of 
course^ I will ber writing to Lori, too, at her new 



address, I helped her move the last of her thinjgs 
over to Delta House yesterday, and Mrs. Ashley and 
the houseparents'are on the track of a job for Lori 
in the sheltered Workshop where she can get train- 
^ing to go on and do regular work in the community 
later. When I got over to Lori's house yesterday, 
her parents were already over at Delta House making 
some arrangements*, and I was supposed to bring Lori 
and the last load of h^r stuff on over when she was 
ready. She d^idn't answer the. door when I rang the 
bell, but the screen was open,' so I went on in. She 
was in her room which was pretty well stripped down 
by then,^ and she was sitting on the bare mattress 
with her head bent, her shoulders slumped, and her 
rhands folded dejectedly in her lap. Air that was 
JLeft to'be packed was her doll collection. 'What is 
the matter?" I asked. She looked up, and I could 
tell that she had been crying. 

. "I'm not sure I want to go",* she said.^I started 
to tell her that was just plain stupid, andjjtet^ 
somehow, I understood^ so I jus*^ bit back my^^harsh 

~3*emafks7« and said, "Well, it will b'e a bTg"step'f (?r 
you, but I think you'll 'like being more on your own,* 
and besides your parents and I will be close by, 
and you and I can have lots of fun shopping*to fix 

"up your i*oom at Delta with the money you earn your- 
self at your job at the workshop. And we can sew 
new curtains when we take that sewing course at. the 
community centner "hext fall.^And I need you to help 
v^e give a backyard pa^y at myvhouse soon, too I" 

Xae brightened up at ihat,^ and' looking at tlje doll 
collection, she said, "You know, I don't think I 
want to take all those dolls with me after alll I 
think I'll just take one of them and give the rest 
to you — maybe your little sifter .would like them." 
I t-old her that I thought that was a great idea, 
and that Susie would be thrilled. So, in a m^ch 
happier frame of mind, we both carefully wrajSped 
the dusty d'csUs in tissue paper' and tucked them in 
a big cardipard. box. I was interested to see' which 
of the doll% she would save out to take with her, 
and she took a long t4m6 deciding. She passed over 
the baby dolls in thej^t* white' smocks and bonpets,, 
and all the foreign dolls, and the teenaged dolls 
in 'the pfink oVgandy form^ls, and finally settled 
on an oloNrag doll*jfhat sat on the bottom' she^Lf . 
*That was the only one I coul(3 really play with, 
and I even s^ept with it", she said. "I want, to keep 
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it to remind me of the good times when I wasn't 
grown up**, she concluded. And with that, we loaded 
up my car, locked the front door, and headed for 
Delta House with a stop* on the way 'so Lori could 
give all those beautiful dolls to my little sister. 
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INTERVIEW WITH AfYOUJH ADVOCATE 



The following is a transcript of a taped interview between Assist- 
ant Gtizen Advocacy Coordinator Mike Ellington and advAcate 
Stan Welch concerning Stan V relationship with h^s protege, Howie 
Wilson. This was selected from the files as a good example of the 
practical aspects of Citizen Advocacy. 

Date: May 12 ' . 

Interviewer: Mike Ellington 
Advocate: Stan Welch \ 
Protege: Howard Wilson ' 

Mike. Hi, Stan, come on in and sit down, llet me get the ftl^ fold — 
eron you and Howie. I'm really glad you could come-down 
to the office today. Since I just started this job, I've been 
trying to meet all the Youth AdvocaWs personally arid get 
to know them and their proteges. 1$ Howie going to be 
able to come in with you on Tuesday Wternoon? 

Stan: Yes, no sweat. He says I can pick hini dp right after I get 
off work. 

Mike: What kind of job do you have? \ 

Stan: I drive a florist's delivery truck after school and on Satur- 
days making deliveries to hospitals and people's homes 
and so on. ^ 

Mike. Janet tells me you've been running track, t&o. With your 
schoolwork, ypu've got your hands pretty full. \ 

Stan: Oh, it^s not too bad. My job hours are flexible, and, well, 
most of my friends are just as busy, or busier than I a\| 

Mike. How long have you been Howie's advocate and hpw ^ 
are you two able to get together? 

Stan: Oh, Howie and I started out eight months ago when he 
hadn't been out of the state school for very Ipng. W^ 
see each other at least once a week, and if I can't^et with 
' him more than that, we call -each other. \ 

Mifcc. Tell me a little about Howie. Haa he changed since you've 

known him? . ^ v 

^ \ 

'Stan: You bet. When I first met HbwierHe was really pretty ob\ 
'noxious- Evidently, nobody had paid much attention to 
- him when he was in the institution, so everything he did 
was a bid for attention,, and he was very .aggressive. 
Howie's mom died when he vyas very little, and his dad 
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, has re-married and has a couple of small kids. He wants to 
take care of Howie financially, but doesn't care to have 
much to do with him .otherwise. Howie was pretty inse-^ 
cure with me at first, but after he saw that I was going to 
stick around, he calmed down some, and, .his great sense 
of humor began Ick shine through. Howie may be mentally 
retarded, but he does lots of,things well, and he's fun to 
be around. Hi's hobbies are wood-working and music. He 
has accumulated quite a few tools and has the garage at 
his new apartment set up as a shop. He repairs things for 
his landlady ^nd., his friends, and makes toys for the 
neighborhood kids. He's also got a record collection that 
won't quit. Another thing — Howie throws a frisbee bet- 
ter than-almost anybddy I ^r saw. 

""^'-^ Mike Doki he talk much about what his life' was like in the in- 
stitution? K 

Stan: Nope, he always changes the subject when I ask about 
it. It's my personal opinion that Howre probably wasn't 
very retarded at all when he was placed in the state school. 

J Maybe he was f^ore of a behavior problem that his dad 

just cpuldn't handle after his' mom died. Being in an in- 
stitution certainly didn't inYprove him any. But, man, have 
we ever come a long way in the last few months! ' 

Mike. In'whatways? ~ 

Stan: Well, there werelv^o major situations that we have worked 
put. You see, when Howie was first discharged from the 
state schoot-ie w^r living with two other guys who had 
been out of the same institution for a few months, and 
they really gave him a har^ time— made him do all the. 
work around the apartment and just generally treated hinrt 
like an inferior. He was still looking for a job then and only 
^ had a little mone^that \\\s dad sent from time to time. 

Luckily, the pegf^le at the institution gave Howie's name 
as a referral to the local advocacy office, aad I came on the 
* ' scene. After Howie andM had gotten together a couple of 

times for a show dr just to go riding around, we got into 
a serious rap abput his living situation and his two crymmy 
room-mates'. He said if he could get a [oh, he would have 
the money to live on his own, so we s^tarted looking right 
then. Mrs. Ashley helped us find the job. One of the±)us=-, . 
inessmen on the Advisory Committee interviewed Howie 
and hired him as a niiaintenance man for the office build- 
ing he owns. It's really much more than a janitoriaM job, 
and Howie gets to use his carperitry'skills and has an opj: 
32" ' portunity to learn about ^things like fuse boxes and elec-^ 
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trical. wiring, too. However, there were a couple of prob- 
lems ^with the job at first, but' Tli tell you about those in 
a jTiinute. Getting that job really gave Howie a boost and 

* he started standing up to his room-nnates and not letting 
thempke advantage of hinn so nnuch. I kept on encourag- 
ing hfpi, and then my aunt' told me about this friend of 
her's^hq had ^ garage apartment for rent, so Howie and 
I sat oown and figured his budget and then v^^ent to look 
at the apartment. It's just right for him — he can keep 
his tQpIs in thje garage, and it has a kitchenette, so Jan 

3 and I "have been teaching him how to codk. After he 
»^ moved \n,^he and I also worked out the best bus routes 
for him to get to work, and now he can find' his way 
around town real good. 

Mike, What was the difficulty with the Job that you mentioned 
earlier? / 

Stan: Well, when Howie first started to work, his supervisor 
was really trying to rook him. He was working him over- 
time every night and not paying him for it, and he had 

..Howie^dQLgg^exrands.and things W.him Jhatweiejiutside^ 

of his job responsibility 

Mike This wasn't the same man who hired him, was it? 

Stan: No, this wa5 the supervisor When I found out about the 
situation, I w'^&fstraight to the man who had hired Howie 
in the first place, and you can bet he straightened out the 
situation plenty fast. The supervisor was replaced, and 
now Howie is getting a fair shake on his job. , , 
*^ 

Mike: That's great. Whatlfe your next pfoject? 

Stan: It's been real interesting for me to be Howie's friend. Every- 
thing is so new to him; it's like he's lived on another 
planet most of his life. One of our nfext goals is to shop 
for some new clothes for him. Now that he's let his hair 
grow a little and has money to spend on clothes, +jis ap- 
pearance is much bitter. And he has decided he wants to 
vote in the, next election, so we've been digging into poli- 
, tics. And then there's a course starting this summer at the 
copfimunity center on .fly fishing — you know, how to tie 

* flies and what gear you need and all that. We're both' 
enrolling for-that. 

Mike. Sounds good. How do you feel in general about being an 
. , advocate? ^ 

Stan: Well, I have sure. Teamed a lot and I have a much'better 
understarjding now of what it means to be a retarded per 



son. And like I said, Howie and I have a good tinne to- 
gether He loves to go to the movies, so we usually see a 
western or a science fiction flick on the weekend! He 
likes to walk around downtown and check out the girls,, 
too. 

iMike, V\t bet Janet isn't too crazy about that! 

Stan: She's pretty Vool about it.. ^ 

Mike- What do^you think of her being an advocate? 

Stan: I am really pleased. I've met Lori, and I think they'll be 
good for each other. Jan and I are both considering careers 
in some field related to mental retardatioft>you know. 

Mike That's great! Maybe I've got some materials around +iere 
I can give you on that. Listen, if any problems come up, 
you know vou can count on me or Mrs. Ashley to help. 
Im lookinglforward to meeting Howie on Tuesday. Stan, 
would yoO be willing to be on a panehof Youth Advocates 
' / who. will spjbak to Civic Clubs and people like that who 
request programs on advocacy? Dp you have time? 

Stan: You bet' I'm really sqld on the prograrn and want to get 
others involved. Jan and I have been talking about writing 
a one-act play on advocacy. Maybe we could put that on 
for some club. ' . * 

Mike O.K. At the next meeting of all thei Youth^ Advocates, lef s 
present that idea to the group. I bet they'll dig it. ^ ' 

Sfan: Right. WeiC I've got to go. I ne;ed to do.some jogging this 
afternoon. 

Mike Let's see if f can find those pamphlet? on careers in the 
field of mental retardation . . . Here d^e a couple, and I'H 
^ see what ^se I can find by Tuesday. 

Stant I sur^ am glad they decided to^ke you. Mrs. Ashley has 
needed some hqlp, especia^ly witn usrkids, and having a 
V guy in the job wid be great. I want to get more guys in- 
• volved in the program. Too often, only girls' get into pro- 
grams like this, and there's a (ot we males can do, too. 
Welt so long! 

Mike: Bye Stan. See you and Howie Tuesday, 




We hope that reading thia book has given you a good introduc- 
tion to You^th Advocacy and that hearing from Janet and Stan* has 
made you think seriously about becoming part of the program. 

Hov^ can you get involved, and find out more about advocacy? 
If there is already a Citizen Advocacy Program in your tQv^n, con- 
tact the lo(;al coordinator who can fit! you in on the details and 
v^ill have other ir^enaKon advocacy to give you. ^ 

This book is part of a four-book set put out by the National Asso-^ 
elation for Retarded Citizens' Child Advocacy Project. The other 
three books are available to you, and can provide you with in- 
depth infortViatlon on the concept and hov^ it v^orks. Book I is an 
i n troducti on to Citizen Advoca c y. Book M tells hov^ t o starf pro- 
gfams, and Book III is about effecj^ve advocacy. NAR"C also has 
other printed and audio-visual materials on Citizen Advocacy and 
mental retardation, and the address is: 

NARC Child Advocacy Project . \ . 

National Associatibn for Retarded Citizjms ^^<^' 

2709 Avenue '^E'f East K 

Arlington, Texas 76011 

If there is no advocacy program in your city, perhaps you can 
help get the ball rolling. Get into advocacy. Who knov^s how far 
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you am^go You^can n*iake it happen! Here are some^action steps 
to get you siarloci: . -v * ' 

1' Contact your local ARC or Youth NARC Unit and find out 
what IS already being done about Citizen Advocacy \n your 
cohimunify. If they haven't heard about the concept, share 

with them the materials you have received from NARC. 
i»» < 

Talk With friends arrd fellow jstudents about Citizen Advo- 
cacy and get a special interest group started. 

^' Talk to your parents and any influential adults you may know 
, in the community who might be able to help you. 

Find out about progpmming for mehtally retarded persons 
in your community and determine where Citizen Advocacy 
can fill a need. 

5) Be persistent!^ Ggod luck! 
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